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intolerable. The Archbishops had made a great mistake in ever
recognising that

Parliament, constituted as it is, and containing within its borders
Jews, members of non-Christian bodies, Nonconformists, and
Heretics of every sort, is entitled to control the worship and
spiritual discipline of the Church of England.3

The rejection of the new Prayer Book, he believed, by
creating a crisis in the relations of Church and State, offered a
fresh opportunity to agitate for at least such a measure of free-
dom for the Church of England as was enjoyed by the Presby-
terian Church of Scotland.

To exploit that opportunity to the utmost was the obvious
task of the English Church Union, of which, as much to his
own surprise as to that of everyone else, lie had again become
President in 1927. Sir Robert Newman, it will be remem-
bered, had succeeded Lord Phillimore, but his reign was brief.
H. W. Hill, after resigning the secretaryship, had become a vice-
president, and, having served so long with one president, did
not find it easy to adjust his ways to another. Sir Robert re-
signed and was followed by Lord Shaftesbury, who gave as
close an attention to the Society's business as his many other
pre-occupations permitted. But he was a busy man, without the
unique authority and experience of Halifax; after Hill's resigna-
tion in 1919, the secretary was the Rev. Arnold Pinchard; and
in a rather delicate ecclesiastical situation the Union's influence
declined. Lord Shaftesbury resigned in 1927, and the Council,
hard put to find a successor, at length approached Halifax. He
agreed to return temporarily to the office, but it was understood
that he could not take the same active part as formerly. His
deafness made it difficult for him to preside over meetings of
the Council; and a regular monthly journey to London could
hardly be expected of a man of his age. He could give the
Union the value of his name, his prestige, and his advice. He